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THE MAKING OF A FORTUNE 



THE MAKING OF 
A FORTUNE 



THERE had been an hour's talk over 
certain maps and schedules sub- 
mitted by Mr. Aversleigh to his asso- 
ciates, and left behind him as he closed 
the door of Mr. Moimtcastle's little hidden 
den — a very different spot from the sump- 
tuous library beyond, very different from 
the spacious down-town offices where 
fortunes had been made and lost and 
won again. 

"It's great, great," said Mr. Madison, 
lifting his head at last. 

"Just such a scheme as no one but 
I 
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Aversleigh could work out. Great head !" 
said John Summersfield. 

"Can he carry it through?" 

"If he thinks he can, he can," said Mr. 
Mountcastle. "And with our help." 

"But you know he has been pretty 
well tied up in F. S. and A. — " 

"And it's just that he proposes to bring 
into the system! Look at it! With F. 
S. and A., and with R. and L. and the 
auxiliaries, there's a clear way from sea 
to sea, with no parallels, through rich 
country — what say? I've a great mind 
to it." 

"Oh, it's great! And simple. Why 
did no one see it before?" 

"Needed his grasp, his combination, 
his ideas. I don't think we can afford to 
be left out of it, John," said Mr. Mount- 
castle. 

"But it's a risk." 

" Any one else, and we might hesitate. 
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But Aversleigh works out the last detail. 
And there's no subtlety in him; nothing 
held back. He's as honest as spring- 
water." 

' ' Honest ? Great Scott ! If Jack Avers- 
leigh isn't honest there's no truth on 
earth or in heaven either!" 

It was after this conversation, which 
was the beginning of all his toil and 
trouble, that Mr. Aversleigh's friends de- 
cided to go into the affair with him — he a 
leader in the world of finance, but one 
who, like all other chiefs, was unable to 
dispense with the aid of lieutenants. 

Mr. Aversleigh certainly believed him- 
self to be an honest man, and, as you may 
see, there was no one of his associates 
who would have challenged the behef. 
Bom to money, he had swiftly doubled 
his patrimony many times over, while 
yet young, and always through honorable 
dealings. Honesty intuitively seemed to 
3 
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him at the root of civiHzation. He did 
not reason about it; it was a fact of one's 
inner consciousness. That his father's 
son could ever be anything but upright 
was an unthought-of impossibility. Other 
people recognized all this; they knew it 
as they knew the sun was in the heavens ; 
and the men on the Street — meaning, of 
course, Wall Street — looked at him as at 
a tower of strength. 

It was not because he loved money that 
Mr. Aversleigh remained in business, al- 
though he knew the value of money. He 
was well aware of the dangers he ran in 
the big deals whose excitements he so 
keenly relished, as well as of the fact that 
no man can consider himself safe as long 
as he is involved in such affairs. But he 
felt the impulse to work; and the things 
that afford pleasure to many men in no 
wise appealed to him. There was a cer- 
tain amotmt of enjoyment in turning the 
4 
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elements to accoiint in a yacht going like 
the wind, in an automobile going like a 
whirlwind, but it did not compare with 
that of meddling with the fate of govern- 
ments and thrones in the great money- 
markets of the world, with that of cover- 
ing the face of a vast continent with a 
network of railways, and making them 
feeders of the great line which was to be 
the achievement of his life. 

But, for all this, Mr. Aversleigh loved 
people, and, in general, people loved him. 
He went into society, where certain anx- 
ious mothers made it pleasant for him; 
and, on the whole, he had been very well 
satisfied with his opportunities, with life, 
and with himself. 

That such a trifle as a little key, a key 
that was only a knife-edge of brass and 
steel, should upset his belief in his own 
honesty — this would no sooner have oc- 
curred to Mr. Aversleigh than that a fire- 
5 
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fly should make disturbance in the orbit 
' of the sun. Nor would it have occurred 
to him, either, that the peace of years 
could be set aside and destroyed, this 
peace of his resting on such foundations, 
by a slip of a girl, however delicate and 
charming. But then at that time he had 
not seen Emily. 

But when Mr. Aversleigh first saw 
Emily, in her white gown with a wreath 
of green leaves in her hair, hair that the 
wind fluttered in little tendrils, her arms 
full of roses from the garden, a trail of 
pink petals behind her showing the way 
she had come, he knew with a startled 
wonder that this was the one he loved; 
and he knew, moreover, as well as he 
knew afterward, that she valued all the 
adornments that heighten beauty. It 
seemed to him that he had never seen 
anything so beautiful, and he never 
changed his mind. As she flitted in and 
6 
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out among the green trees, with the others 
of the house-party of which he was one, 
and who had all come out for tea in the 
edge of the woods, he felt as if she could 
hardly be of the same mold as himself 
and they. And it was not till he saw her 
eating buttered toast with a relish that he 
fairly acknowledged her to be human . 

"I didn't know," he said, glancing at 
her, pointedly, "that dryads and their 
kind shared our mortal fare." 

"You supposed they lived on honey- 
dew ?" she said ; and her voice, he thought, 
was like a flute. "This dryad doesn't. 
She likes good bread and butter and mar- 
malade." 

"We used to read in our Latin school- 
books of gods coming down to feast 
with men. I suppose wood-njrtnphs could 
come as well as Jove and Mercury." 

"Every-day people are more to my 
mind, ' ' she said. ' ' Yet still—" 
2 7 
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".I thought so," he said. "You feel 
the call of your kind! I shall see you 
vanishing round a tree and into thin 
air." 

"How fine that would be, if one only 
could." 

"To see you vanish? Not at all. Not 
to me certainly." 

She laughed. "I am going to vanish 
now," she said. And when she had gone, 
Mr. Aversleigh found that it had sud- 
denly grown dark, and he had no more 
interest in the occasion. 

At dinner that night, Emily was too far 
away for Mr. Aversleigh to be happy; and 
his hostess, who knew what she was about 
in asking him there during Emily's visit, 
saw his distraught condition with some 
satisfaction. It was Emily's first con- 
tact with the world outside the little vil- 
lage where she had passed her life with an 
old aunt; and it was well that Mr. Avers- 
8 
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leigh should meet her in her sweet and 
primal freshness. 

But unable to approach her that night, 
he found her again next day in her morn- 
ing walk by the sea. A thick mist, 
pierced now and then by a determined 
stmbeam, hung over sky and shore, and 
wrapped in her long white cloak she all 
at once seemed to take shape from it. 

"Now I am sure of it!" he said, turning 
and going on beside her. "May I walk 
with you? Or perhaps they don't walk; 
they are, it may be, borne along by the 
divine principle — " 

"Isn't — isn't this a little — a little 
absurd?" she said, hesitatingly, and not 
being very ready with badinage. "I 
like such mornings as this," she added, 
presently. 

"So do I," he said, with meaning. "I 
like to walk abroad and find — " 

"Such a shell as this is ?" hastily stoop- 
9 
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in^ to pick up a pretty cockle. "How 
dainty that is! And I have found gar- 
nets in the sand here. Really!" 

"Some of Kidd's treasure — ^things he 
threw over to lighten the ship?" 

"Oh no, tiny things; hardly more 
than grains of sand; but with the red 
spark in them. But everything is so 
strange and beautiful here! You know 
I have never seen the sea before. Look 
at that pebble - now — ^washed by the 
water, it is like a soft, translucent jewel; 
but take it out and it is nothing but a 
stone." 

Mr. Aversleigh questioned half angrily 
if this might not be a providential direc- 
tion to him to leave things in their own 
environment. Take a plant grown in the 
shadow and set it out in the sun — can it 
do anything but wither ? And how would 
it be with this young thing if one trans- 
planted her from the seclusion of her life 

lO 
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to the full meridian of the life of cities 
and great fortunes ? But he shook the 
thought away like the drops of the mist 
on his sleeve. 

"It sometimes seems to me," she went 
on, " as if Nature played at things made — 
is it illusions? — for her own amusement. 
Just look at the air, for instance, this 
morning — the mists, I mean. When the 
sun breaks out behind it, just as it is 
doing now, it is like being inside a great 
opal." 

"You love jewels, I see." 

"Oh, to be sure! Every one does. 
And I never saw any, to speak of, you 
know, except my aunt's one ring, till I 
came here and saw Mrs. De Morne's emer- 
alds, the splendid creatures!" 

"I should think they were alive," he 
said, with some amusement. 

"They are beautiful enough to be 
alive. It seems as if, when God made 
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the earth, he thought of just one last 
thing, and put the — the whole meaning 
— thfr— " 

"The concrete spirit of things?" 

"Into gems. Oh, I see you under- 
stand. There almost seems to be a spirit 
in them." 

"The confined light of the crystal 
facets." 

"Well, they seem to me to have a 
soul. As if, should you break them, you 
could see it, you would let it escape. 
Oh yes, even a bit of colored glass has 
delighted my heart, ever since I was a 
child. Really, you can't always tell it 
from jewels," she said, looking up with 
her great, confiding eyes. 

"You must have enjoyed the stained 
glass of cathedrals, then," he said. 

"Oh, I have never been abroad. It 
must be glorious!" 

Mr. Aversleigh made up his mind. 
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without a second's loss of time, that she 
should go abroad, that she should have 
jewels, that what part of the world he 
could command should be at her feet, 
provided she would let him put it there. 
Anything of that sort, however, seemed 
to be the last thing in Emily's mind. 
She was no kinder to Mr. Aversleigh than 
to any one else in her neighborhood. She 
had, so far as he could see, no thought 
of love or of marriage or of the future, 
but to be living simply in the delight 
of the present, full of the joy of youth 
and innocence. A butterfly, flitting from 
flower to flower, and spreading its lovely 
wings in the sun, could have been hard- 
ly more careless concerning to-morrow. 
And, of course, with every moment Mr. 
Aversleigh became more and more deep- 
ly in love. And the elders of the party 
could not help seeing the state of his 
emotions, and knowing what a very ex- 
13 
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cellent thing — according to their way of 
looking at it — it would be for Emily, if 
only she also would think so, by their 
kind complicity gave him every oppor- 
tunity to make his suit during the rest 
of the summer, both in the numerous 
house-parties where they met through 
the chances which are ordered by our 
friends, and when at last he found her 
in her own home. 

The autumn and the winter had passed 
by then; for Emily's gentleness had had 
the effect of evasion; and he had been 
so uncertain of his fate that he had not 
put it to the touch. It was a couple of 
months since he had seen her; and, since 
brooding over the thought of her had 
given him such happiness, he thrilled 
through all his being when he vaguely 
and timidly pictured the possibility of 
having her, instead of the dream of her, 
constantly beside him. 
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It was a glorious springtime, and the 
whole green world was fresh with rains 
and sun. He found her in the garden, 
sitting on a bench beneath a beech-tree. 
She was sewing on some delicate stuff; 
for, with a pretty knack she had, she 
made all her own finery. She appeared 
to him, as he came down the lilac alley, 
to be a part of the sunshine, the spring, 
the flowers. He wondered how he had 
existed without her, and how he could 
exist at all if she said him nay. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed, springing up 
joyously and impetuously, "how good it 
is to see you ! I have been at home two 
months; and it seems two years. I was 
beginning to feel as if that fine life were 
a dream." 

" No, no, not all a dream," he said. 

' ' I was so happy in those great houses, 
and with those people who were so kind 
to me, in all their splendor, just because 
IS 
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they used to know poor mamma before 
she married and died, and were old friends 
of Aunt Emma's. You make it seem 
real to me again — you were such a great 
part of it!" 

"Is that why you are glad to see 
me?" 

"How very unfortunate I am in say- 
ing the wrong thing ! You — you know it 
isn't! But I must take you in and let 
my aunt see you. She has heard of you, 
you know." And the luminousness of 
her dark eyes was like that of sunbeams 
in a brook, as she gave him a swift, fly- 
ing glance, and then led the way to the 
house. 

Mr. Aversleigh found the aunt a severe 
lady in a formidable cap, and with that 
great gift of repression which her gen- 
eration seemed to think the proper equip- 
ment for dealing with the young, and 
which, doubtless, had much to do with 
i6 
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Emily's distrust of herself. As the girl 
fled away to make sure that her hair was 
all right, and to add some touches to her 
little toilette, the good lady improved 
the occasion by remarking that young 
people were very frivolous, and that poor 
Emily looked well enough as it was. 
"Pretty is that pretty does," said she. 
"Youth itself is quite sufficient adorn- 
ment. But Emily is never satisfied with- 
out a ribbon or a rose. I fear she is too 
fond of finery." 

"She becomes it," said Mr. Aversleigh, 
quite displeased. ' ' And if, by any blessed 
possibility, I can have my way, she shall 
have all she wants of it. For I have 
come, by your permission, to offer her 
my hand." 

"Emily! Are you sure — do I hear 
you aright ? Why, she is only a child, a 
light-minded child!" 

"She is the woman I love. May I ask 
17 
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you — do you think — Have I any chance 
with her?" 

' ' I am surprised. You have taken me 
quite by surprise. I must — Really, I 
must think. She has spoken of you 
once or twice, to be sure. But only once 
or twice. She is heedless — but, of course, 
she must know what an advantageous 
thing it would be for her, from a worldly 
point of view. And then, as if pursuing 
her thoughts aloud : ' ' She hasn't a penny 
to her name, as my annuity dies with 
me—" 

' ' It would be my happiness to give her 
everything in the world she could desire." 

"Well, I must say," replied the very 
frank and sincere lady, "that it is a 
chance Emily should not lose. And I 
will tell her so," rising to go and be as 
good as her word. 

"No, no!" cried Mr. Aversleigh. "I 
beg of you! Say nothing of that kind 
i8 
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to her. If she does not care for me, my- 
self, I would rather — " 

"Pooh, pooh! Any good man can 
make a woman care for him if he tries. 
I feel that it is my duty. Besides, I have 
heard you well spoken of. I knew your 
father in my youth — he was an honorable 
man, and a rich one. But since my own 
father's failure, when I retired from the 
world, I have not very frequently met 
the friends of my earlier days, nor their 
children, although once in awhile I hear 
from them, and Emily, as you know, has 
gone to them. Indeed, I feared, last 
year, lest it might be quite too much, and 
would upset her completely — " 

"Impossible!" said Mr. Aversleigh, in- 
terrupting the oration, if he might. 

"I hope you are right. Oh yes, as I 

was about to say, I do not need to know 

any more of you than I do, to feel that 

I could not wish Emily to be better es- 

19 
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tablished than she would be as your wife. 
And with her tastes it would be idle for 
her to marry any but a wealthy man. 
I cannot believe she would be so blind 
to her own interest as to refuse your pro- 
posal. I shall assuredly speak to her in 
your favor. Don't expostulate, I pray. 
As I said, it is my duty." 

And before Mr. Aversleigh could for- 
bid, further talk of her extraordinary de- 
termination was checked as Emily tripped 
back into the room, with a spray of 
mock-orange in her hair. And at a sig- 
nificant nod from her aunt, and a plain 
word about the garden, she took Mr. 
Aversleigh out there that a somewhat 
more elaborate luncheon than usual might 
be prepared. 

The aunt's unwise words did not height- 
en Mr. Aversleigh's courage. On the con- 
trary, they made him feel as if there were 
absolutely nothing in himself to offer, and 
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that it was too ignoble to take advantage 
of his money and throw that into the bal- 
ance. If there only were any way to let 
him know her inmost heart, and whether 
he had or could have any place there! 
And yet Mr. Aversleigh was still a young 
man, educated, well-bred, well-mannered, 
and very good-looking. There seemed 
to be no reason for his deplorable humil- 
ity. But the reason was Emily. 

He walked the beautiful old garden- 
aisles beside her, feeling as if it were win- 
ter instead of the budding, blooming 
spring, saying little, his eyes downcast, 
and never seeing her surprised and pained 
glances. 

But Fate is sometimes good to the per- 
sistent. Emily had arranged, before he 
came, to go out with her friends upon 
the river — a narrow, tortuous stream be- 
tween banks of green shadow where the 
sunlight filtered through, and where one 
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slipped round the curves from one deep 
green pool to another deeper still. It 
was to be a small neighborhood party, 
and even her aunt had consented to go, 
and Emily took Mr. Aversleigh in her 
own boat. It was there then that Fate 
stepped in, and arranged a rash move- 
ment, a tipping skiff, a plunge in dark 
water, a plunge after the possibly drown- 
ing girl, and allowed Mr. Aversleigh, in 
an ecstasy of gratitude and joy that her 
life had been spared, to clasp her in his 
arms and to make her his own. 

And, at first, Emily displayed an 
amazed incredulity that made him all the 
more earnest; and afterward a shy and 
singular aloofness that made him doubt 
his own happiness. 

"Why, how could I help loving you?" 
she said — her voice sweet as the ring of 
a silver bell — in reply to his questions, 
which, as he had stayed on at the inn, 

22 
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he had the opportunity of now and again 
putting in varying forms. But Mr. 
Aversleigh felt that she could very well 
help it ; and he would have liked demon- 
strations from her that were foreign to 
her nature; for if she were not one of 
those people who seem made to receive 
and not to lavish, she needed some pow- 
erful spur and aid to expression, and her 
replies were never quite satisfactory. 

But he had perforce to content him- 
self. And the main thing was that she 
was his; and for the rest, life would go 
hard with him if in time he should not 
be able to bring her to the full measure 
of the love he wished. 

"Are you going to be happy?" he said, 
as they drove away from the church her 
young companions of the village had 
made a bower of bloom. 

"Oh, perfectly!" she answered, slip- 
ping into his her little hand with its new- 
3 23 
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shining wedding-ring. ' ' How cotdd I be 
anjrthing else with you!" And still the 
man was not quite satisfied. 

"When the gods give us some cup of 
nectar they always leave one bitter drop 
in it," he said to himself, occasionally. 
But this, after all, was only in moments 
of less serenity than his usual wont; and 
he took his wife into the splendid life 
he could command for her, and saw her 
shine in it with some new charm every 
day. Time seemed then, on the whole, 
to stretch before him in one long reach 
of sunlight; he could not have under- 
stood you if you had told him that his 
troubles had just begun. 



II 



FROM a social point of view Mr. 
Aversleigh could hardly have done 
better than he did, in putting his young 
wife, after a fashion, under the prestige 
of Mrs. Summersfield, a distant relative 
of his own, and a woman moving with 
those at the head of gay life. But it 
was surprising how very little advice 
Emily needed. 

Not that he openly asked Mrs. Sum- 
mersfield to take Emily under her wing, 
or intimated any necessity for it. Far 
from it. He recognized her tact and 
grace and capability; but he was, of 
course, conscious that very much in her 
life must be novel to her, and that she 
would come to her own the more easily 

25 
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for this companionship. He simply said 
to Mrs. Summersfield that he wanted 
her to know Emily, and to recognize 
her sweetness and innocence and charm. 
And as there was really, to those jaded 
in the ways of the world, a delightful 
freshness in her qualities, Mrs. Summers- 
field found herself enjoying the acquaint- 
ance; and she gave Emily the freedom 
of her inner circle, sooner than she would 
have had it otherwise, and illuminated 
her as to the history of all her friends, 
amusing herself with the innocence of 
her wondering listener, who scarcely un- 
derstood the histories, or the half that 
they implied, and was rather indifferent 
to them anyway. 

"She puts me in mind of some one in 
a caf6 chantant, who doesn't know the 
language of the singer, yet listens and 
applauds with those who do," said Mrs. 
Summersfield. 

26 
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"Is there any one like that for a fact ?" 
asked Mr. Van Styne. 

"If I introduce you, you will know." 

"Oh, I have met her. A charming 
young thing. I mean to meet her 
again," said the adventurous youth. 

And in the mean time Emily was so 
light-hearted, so full of the joy of life, 
so girlish and unconscious, and withal 
so beautiful, that all the world found her 
exquisite, and told her husband so. And 
when she had learned to drive a four-in- 
hand almost as skilfully as the enraptured 
man on the box beside her, and was 
found on her feet gay and well and 
spirited when the yacht, in deep water, 
with a storm following, listed to leeward, 
and when at last she ventured to enter- 
tain, tentatively and modestly, and then 
on a grander scale and with all the 
aplomb of a past-mistress in the arts of 
hospitality, she was on the top of the 
27 
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wave of social success, caught too strongly 
in the current to be able to think yet if 
it were worth while or not, and her hus- 
band's pride in her knew no bounds, till 
it was brought up against that doubt of 
her which, in spite of him, would keep 
recurring like a returning and unwelcome 
ghost. 

This could not content her always, was 
the thought over which he brooded; she 
would weary of it. And what then ? 

Emily, herself, was not without a half- 
recognized feeling of such a possibility. 
All this new and lavish way of living 
seemed to her like being under a spell of 
fairyland; and she took it with a fancy, 
not quite formulated in words, that it 
would presently be vanishing, that she 
would be waking from an enchantment, 
that added to her charm by giving her, 
at times and in spite of her inclination 
and zest, a curious detachment from 
28 
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place and people and from their pleas- 
ures. 

"I wish I had known you," said Mrs. 
Summersfield, one morning, "in the old 
country-days." 

"You would have known a very igno- 
rant little girl," said Emily. 

"You were ignorant of the way of do- 
ing certain things, of the bliss of dining at 
Sherry's with the Indian cook in attend- 
ance and the Czigani band, of the joy 
of driving a motor-car like mad through 
town and country" — for they had not 
long been known then, and Emily had 
a wild joy in driving hers over dusty roads 
like a god in a cloud. "But you must 
have been a sweet* little thing," said Mrs. 
Summersfield. 

"And am I not now?" asked Emily, 
archly. 

"Are you not? Oh, I don't blame 
Mr. Aversleigh for falling in love with 
29 
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you! The only wonder is that you fell 
in love with him! I suppose you are in 
love with him, aren't you?" 

"You suppose I am in love!" cried 
Emily, in a quick anger at the unbounded 
impertinence. "You ask me i£ I am in 
love with my husband! Well, I sha'n't 
tell you!" and instantly made her adieux. 

And Mrs. Siimmersfield, who thought 
her pretty indignation simply amusing, 
repeated the conversation to Mr. Avers- 
leigh, and did not add to his happiness 
in doing so. 

Mr. Aversleigh, observing Emily close- 
ly, so far as he might, could hardly have 
said if he were more happy in her happi- 
ness, or more suspicious that it was the 
pleasant life she loved more than the 
man who gave it to her, or if, admitting 
that she had any deep affection for him, 
it was only because he gave her those 
pleasures. Very possibly this was due to 
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an inner consciousness of his unworthi- 
ness; for if he could not help fearing that 
his wife loved his bank-account to more 
purpose than she loved himself, the fear 
could hardly arise, in the case of this in- 
nocent and simple girl, from any other 
reason than that of some intimate and 
unspoken and as yet unrecognized knowl- 
edge that he did not deserve her love. 
But we all have a gi.'eat deal more than 
we deserve; and why should Mr. Avers- 
leigh be an exception ? 

One day, when Mr. Aversleigh had seen 
Emily, the night before, come in from 
some festa, throwing off her voluminous 
white cloak with its wrought-work of gold 
flowers, and shining on him, somewhat 
dishevelled but perfectly radiant in her 
gold-colored gown and panoply of to- 
pazes — old jewels of some ancestors of 
his own to which she had taken a mon- 
strous fancy, — he determined to carry 
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out a long-planned and cherished de- 
sign; one on which the jewellers had 
been at work for a good while in col- 
lecting the stones — ^which he had paid 
for as they were found, that it might not 
be too much of a drain at last. And in 
the end he took home to her a case con- 
taining a wonderful parure of rubies, old 
Burmah stones, every one as perfect as 
a ruby can be, and their brilliance height- 
ened by white diamonds as large as they. 

"Oh, heavens!" she sighed, rather than 
exclaimed. "For me! It isn't possi- 
ble!" 

"For you," he answered her. 

"No, not for me," she said, gravely. 
"For your wife! Oh, how good you are 
to her! How beautiful they are — and 
my soul, how much they must have cost ! 
I know — ^for Janet Mountcastle's one- 
ruby ring cost ten thousand dollars, and 
here are — how many ? One, two, three — " 
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"Oh, never mind counting them. I 
would as lief tell you the price — you 
may be more careful of them — although 
I ought not to say that. All in all they 
amount in value to something over two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars." 

' ' My soul alive ! It would build a hos- 
pital! Oh, how shall I ever dare wear 
them!" she said, drawing in her breath. 
"Mr. Aversleigh, how rich you must be 
to spend money so ! You can build hos- 
pitals and found libraries, too," looking 
up at him with glowing eyes. 

He laughed. "That is in the future. 
Some day you shall lay a corner-stone. 
In the mean time, at any rate, this is so 
much to the good," he said. "And as 
for being rich, no man dares call himself 
rich so long as he is in business, as you 
have often heard me say." 

"Oh, then," she said, "leave business 
and take the good of what you have!" 
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' ' Not just yet, ' ' he said. ' ' The chances 
and the profits are too much just now." 

She had closed the case to carry it 
away; but she opened it again, as a 
child craves another look at a plaything. 
"The gorgeous beauties!" she exclaimed. 
"Oh, Mr. Aversleigh! They really do 
seem alive! There is some one of those 
old East Indian gods enchanted into 
every one of these stones. The idea of 
my wearing them! At any rate, they 
are demoniac. I shall feel as if I were 
going round attended by a circle of East- 
Indian deities of all sorts. I shall be 
aureoled in a red glory! Wait a little 
while. We are going to dine at the 
Mountcastles' to-night. There is to be 
a royal prince there, too, from the fleet 
in the harbor. Think of me — Emily — 
dining with royal princes! I wonder 
what Aunt Emma will say! I will be 
down again by the time you are dressed. 
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And tell me then what you think of me 
and your rubies!" 

He was waiting a little impatiently 
in the drawing-room. He knew just how 
she would look, how unspeakably beau- 
tiful and sweet. But he was eager to 
make his imagination of it real, to see 
it with his actual eyes and not only his 
mind's eye. And then, as she came 
floating in, the sheen of her white velvet 
and cloud of lace seeming to surround 
her like moonlight, the bands of rubies 
blazing in her hair and about her throat, 
and on her breast and arms, she looked 
like a live thing taking shape from the 
moonlight, doubly and trebly more alive 
and lovely than ever before. Once, he 
remembered, she had seemed like a live 
thing taking shape out of the mists on 
the sea-shore; and Mr. Aversleigh's heart 
seemed almost to stop beating as he looked 
at her and realized anew that she was his. 
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"Aren't they beautiful?" she said, as 
she drew near. 

"You are more beautiful than they," 
he replied. 

"Oh, how glad I am I married you!" 
she said. "I mean how glad I am you 
married me!" And she threw her arms 
round his neck, regardless of toUette or 
gems. 

And dear as the embrace was, and 
seldom in its rare spontaneity, the words 
sent a pang through Mr. Aversleigh. He 
felt anew that, scarcely more than a child 
as she was, she had married him perhaps 
because she did not know how to say no, 
perhaps because of all the pride and 
pomp with which he could surround her. 
She embraced him now because he had 
given her these jewels — he was not the 
man for such a one as she to love. As 
for him, himself, it might be that she 
simply endured him. The possibility 
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that she was glad because he had said 
she was beautiful, and had showed his 
love in his eyes, did not occur to him. 

Yet there was no apparent reason for 
this self-depreciation of Mr. Aversleigh's. 
He had his faults, like others, it was to 
be presumed, and his capability for great- 
er faults, not impossibly. He had little 
vanity, except as to his business name, 
but on that he prided himself to a de- 
gree; he valued himself, indeed, and 
was valued by others, for nothing so 
much as for this name of inflexible hon- 
esty, as he considered it; as they did. 
His father, and his father's father before 
him, had been men of spotless honor and 
good faith. He himself was known as 
honest Jack Aversleigh, and he believed 
no trial of his integrity could come 
which that integrity would not with- 
stand. "An honest man," as he used 
to quote it, "is the noblest work of God." 
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And then he added, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, in his mind: "I am an honest 
man." And withal he was a gentleman, 
of extremely good temper, and good ap- 
pearance, as it has been already inti- 
mated, of an old family, as families go 
with us, with a great many engaging and 
endearing qualities such as the women 
beloved by the owners of those qualities 
are apt to find very agreeable. He could 
have recalled passages in the past, had 
not the present wiped the past away, in 
which he had been taught his power, if 
he had chosen to exert it. But what 
were other women where Emily was in 
question! Sometimes he thought very 
seriously of winding up his business and 
of taking his wife away into foreign lands, 
where they might be alone together, and 
where she would, of necessity, learn to 
depend on him till he became all in all 
to her, and where the beauty and delight 
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of the Old World might become a part 
of their love. It thrilled him to think of 
it. But he comprehended that this would 
be extremely unfair to Emily — the lovely 
sunbeam that she was. And then it 
might prove a dangerous experiment and 
work in an exactly contrary direction, 
and instead of deepening love might serve 
only to weary her with the monotony of 
his presence. 

Moreover, it was not so easy to close 
out one's business at a word. With the 
perpetual reaching after more that comes 
to those men in the millions who handle 
continental railways as children handle 
toys — if it does not, on our own small 
scale, come to all of us, indeed — ^he had 
gone into this certain large affair of great 
promise, as you know, but also of great 
intricacy, where a misstep or an over- 
sight would be fatal — ^an affair that re- 
quired time and daily and hourly atten- 
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tion for its complete manipulation and 
success, and to leave it now would be 
not only a madness but an impossibility. 
And then need of the excitements of the 
Street had become a second nature to 
him; he would not be himself without 
their intoxicating hazards. No; he must 
stay and do the best he cotild with life 
where the lines were laid. But through 
what unconscious sense was it that he 
felt trouble in the air and ready to fall! 



Ill 

ALTHOUGH Mr. Aversleigh's feeling 
i\ in regard to the state of his wife's 
affections was exaggerated and morbid, 
it must be confessed that Emily gave 
him more or less reason for it. For she 
had a freak of pleasure in enriching the 
charm of her beauty by jewels and rare 
tints and tissues, now in full strength, 
now in delicate suggestion, and had no 
hesitation in letting her pleasure be seen. 
But apart from all that she received 
from many of them that direct and un- 
fading satisfaction which beautiful ob- 
jects give to those with whom beauty is 
a positive and necessary thing in life. 
She loved them as a poetic child might, 
as she loved music and all concord of 
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sweet sound, the rh5d;hin of dancing and 
free motion. She would have thought 
herself neglecting her opportunities if 
she had not enjoyed them, and display- 
ing also a wicked ingratitude if she had 
not shown that she enjoyed them. 

"Why," she said to Mrs. Summersfield, 
who had been smiling at her expressions 
of delight, "to look at a beautiful piece 
of sculpture with aU its soft outlines gives 
me a feeling something like that of com- 
plete repose. I like these great rooms 
where I have such space to get about. 
They make me forget the little rooms, 
the narrow ways, at poor Aunt Emma's. 
And when she came to see me, do you 
know, she was very unhappy, poor dear 
— she hated all I like. And then it all 
makes me feel as if I were awake in the 
midst of a dream, if you can understand 
that." 

"I can't," said Mrs. Summersfield. 
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All this Mr. Aversleigh had known, as 
you may say, from the beginning; and 
if he had but made allowance for it, he 
would not have thought that because 
she did this she left the other undone. 
The truth was that if all her chiffons 
pleased her ingenuous vanity, they also 
pleased this joyous delight in loveliness 
that was hers. And if she were child- 
ishly delighted for an instant or two that 
anything she possessed eclipsed the cor- 
responding possession of some one else, 
she swiftly repented, and usually gave 
the thing to the other person; and all 
the time she was more pleased than she 
was when wearing her jewels, to know 
that Mr. Aversleigh admired her in them, 
or even to think of the opulence of lus- 
tre that had been waiting from time im- 
memorial in those crystal depths. 

Mr. Aversleigh did not need to be told 
that in entering the lists he could hardly 
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be considered in the light of jewel-wear- 
ing East Indian rajahs; but he could not 
receive the fact that his wife should care 
for him, himself, without, in her irre- 
sponsible youth and carelessness, giving 
full account of his tastes and predispo- 
sitions and making them the matter of 
chief concern. But he was taking that 
for granted; he had never yet found his 
way to her inner nature, any more than 
astronomers have to the dark side of the 
moon. 

Sometimes Mr. Aversleigh found him- 
self wondering if possibly young Van 
Stjme were not the man she ought to 
have married, or Johnny Marks, or some 
other of the gilded youth; and in gen- 
eral he contrived to make himself wretch- 
edly unhappy in the midst of happiness. 

But young Van Styne wasted no time 
at all in wondering about that; he said, 
with the amiable openness that makes 
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light of concealment, that he was sure he 
was the one she ought to have married; 
and he regarded Mr. Aversleigh rather as 
one presuming on his rights in the matter 
than as having rights of his own. "By 
Jove, Johnny," he said one day, "can 
you tell me why that lovely creature 
married that old duffer?" 

"Why do any of them marry duffers ?" 
said Johnny. 

"I've as much money as he has, and 
more, too, I'll wager any day. And I'm 
— ^well, as good-looking, I'll dare swear, 
and I can tool a coach in a way to lift 
his hat, and I'm maybe ten years young- 
er, and by way of taking in all that 
comes; and he cares for nothing but 
cent per cent., and feels about her just 
the way I feel when I've bought a pict- 
ure and hung it. Oh, concern him!" 
Concern, however, was not the word that 
Laury Van Styne used. 
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This youth was a very steady griev- 
ance with Mr. Aversleigh; for he danced 
well, and Emily danced with him quite 
enough. He was a little more than 
Emily's age, and he had a face like a 
Ganymede, fair and flushed. He had 
been left in his babyhood with a big fort- 
une to accumulate; and he was spending 
it now after every wild fashion, affording 
lively, if often questionable, pleasures, as 
he went, to those he chose, and, like the 
Athenians of old, always seeking some 
new thing. Emily was the new thing 
just at present, and he sought her society 
so frequently, and was so constantly to 
be seen wherever she went, that Mr. 
Aversleigh would have been dull and 
blind not to notice it, and not to draw 
the inference that she seemed to find 
him very good company. "It is youth 
that seeks youth," he said to himself. 
"It might have been better for her — I 
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don't know. No one could have loved 
her more than she is loved now." He 
knew perfectly that Emily would never 
compromise herself; but he could not 
be sure that her rectitude would be 
more from duty than anything else, and 
duty was not what he wished. And then 
he cursed himself for these unrighteous 
thoughts. 

It is not impossible that at this point 
in his life Mr. Aversleigh was in a manner 
sttmned by a happiness that seemed to 
him so largely beyond his due. He went 
about borrowing trouble when he could 
only with difficulty borrow money, and 
at a juncture when his business gave him 
all the anxiety a man needed. 

It was in the late September weather 
when a gay party, in Mrs. Summersfield's 
chaperonage, went out for the last sail 
of the season with Mr. Van Styne, before 
his yacht should be put out of com- 
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mission. Mr. Aversleigh could not make 
one of the guests, some exigency of the 
Street calling him back to town for the 
first half of that day. He had remarked 
at breakfast — ^f or Emily always contrived 
to breakfast with him, no matter how late 
the festivities of the night before had 
been, and always looking dainty as a 
white rose — that he feared there was a 
storm brewing. "You are going out 
with Van Styne's party?" he asked. "I 
am almost afraid to have you go. You 
see the storm-signals are up, although it 
looks so smooth now." 

"Oh, but we shall be back early. It 
is delightful in a fresh breeze. To think 
I should have lived aU these years — " 

"So many years!" he said, fondly. 

"And not have known the next delight 
to fljdng ! How many worlds of pleasure 
you have opened to me!" 

"How many more I would! Well, 
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don't let that young naan venture too 
far. He likes to take risks. Mrs. Sum- 
mersfield is along? That's all right 
then. She wiU see to it. She is a good 
coward on the water. I shall be back 
by dinner, I think." 

"Sometimes the storm-signals make a 
mistake," she said, reflectively. 

"But very rarely." 

"Anyway, the sailing-master will know. 
And, of course, we shall be back long 
before you are." 

The^arty did not get off as early as 
had been intended, some having excused 
themselves on account of the storm- 
signals, and others having to be gathered 
by Mr. Van Styne to fill the vacant 
places, while he pointed at the sunshine 
and laughed at every one's fears. 

Luncheon was served almost as soon 
as they were in open water. It was, as 
always in Van Styne' s entertaining, a 
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sttmptuous and elaborate one; and they 
lingered at table. Just before they rose 
Mr. Van Styne had some charts brought 
to him. "What say to a trip to the 
Bermudas?" he asked. "The skipper 
thinks he can make it, all going as well 
as it has begun." 

"The Bermudas!" cried Emily, in con- 
cert with Mrs. Summersfield and some of 
the others. 

"Why, it is a three days' trip!" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Summersfield. "What are 
you thinking of!" 

"Of the Bermudas." 

"But we were to be back to-night. 
We must be! I have a dinner coming 
off—" 

"Summersfield will see to it, and make 
your excuses. He'll like nothing better. ' ' 

"Nonsense, Laury! It is impossible. 
I won't listen. The idea! The Ber- 
mudas!" 
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"That's what we are headed for," said 
the imperturbable Laury. 

"Mr. Van Styne," said Emily then, 
a little hesitatingly, but very firmly, "I 
cannot think of any such thing, either. 
I promised Mr. Aversleigh he shoxild find 
me to-night — " 

"He will have to swim out to do it 
then, or take a fast revenue-cutter to 
overhaul us. I should like to see any 
revenue-cutter that would overhaul the 
Sea Drift, though! I'll show you what 
she can do!" 

They all rose rather tumultuously, 
without waiting for the movement of the 
host, those who approved to express 
their satisfaction in the open air, and 
those who disapproved to prevent the 
outrageous tmdertaking, if possible. And 
thronging out on deck they found the 
blue sky and sunshine gone, and a very 
perceptible swell on the sea — a swell of 
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which several of them had already be- 
come uncomfortably aware. 

"It's a great lark," said Van Styne. 
"They'll be giving us up for lost, and 
there'll be ' racing and chasing on Can- 
nobie Lea.' I'd give a lac of rupees to 
be in both places at once!" 

"Mr. Van Styne! How can you be so 
cruel!" cried Emily. 

"I am cruel to be kind," he whispered 
her. 

"I don't know what you mean!" she 
exclaimed, in a transport. "But I know 
I must be back to meet Mr. Aversleigh 
to-night. Oh, Mr. Marks, Mrs. Madison, 
oh, Mrs. Summersfield, can't you make 
the captain turn the yacht about ? Can't 
you prevent this — ^this madness?" As 
she stood, bending forward, with out- 
stretched hands, her white draperies flut- 
tering about her, her hair blowing on the 
wind, the tears ready to fall from her 
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eyes, she was so exceedingly lovely that 
those women of the party who did not 
wish to go felt with joy that she would 
carry her point, and the men felt the jest 
had been carried too far, especially as 
none of them were eager to run risks 
with the increasing thickness of the 
weather. 

"It will be the talk of the town!" said 
Mr. Van Styne. "Won't it, Johnny? 
The best joke ever! Everybody by the 
ears — " 

"Oh, Mr. Van Styne, I beg of you!" 
said Emily, imploringly. "Oh, please 
let us go back at once! I am so dis- 
tressed — am so in earnest to go — I am 
so terrified! Do, do — ^for my sake!" 

"For your sake," said Van Styne. 
"That sounds tempting. I'd do a good 
deal for your sake. But that is asking 
a good deal — ^when I've made up my 
mind for such a jolly cruise. Asking me 
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to give up a scare that would be better 
than a dinner to all the pet pigs and 
monkeys in town — " 

"Oh, I must implore you — ^we all im- 
plore you — " 

"Well, if I agree, will you love me 
better than you do?" 

"How absurd!" said Mrs. Madison. 

"How insulting!" exclaimed Mrs. Sum- 
mersfield. 

"Oh, anything! Anything!" cried 
Emily, not in the least knowing what 
she said, or, for the matter of that, what 
he said, either. 

' ' You will all bear witness to this prom- 
ise," said Van Styne. "She is going to 
love me better than she does. You all 
are!" 

"Don't be any more of a fool than you 
can help. Van Styne," said Mr. Madison, 
thoroughly irritated. "If this is a joke, 
or if it isn't, it has gone quite too far." 
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"Some people are born fools, and some 
have folly thrust upon them," said Van 
Styne, as he walked away. And then 
he gave his orders, and the Sea Drift 
wore round slowly in the already heavy 
seas, and went ploughing through the 
swells toward port. 

Mr. Aversleigh had been at home him- 
self for some hours, expectant, and then 
anxious, walking the floor, and looking 
from the windows into the gray of even- 
ing. And at last he was down on the 
brilliantly lighted pier, with various oth- 
ers as anxious as he, if that could be, 
when the Sea Drift came to her moorings. 

Emily had been calling on all her ner- 
vous strength in order to keep a calm 
front. But the moment she saw her 
husband in the flare of the electric light, 
she sprang to his side and laid her hand 
on his arm. "Now," she said to Van 
Styne, in a low, clear voice that every 
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one heard, ' ' you will apologize, and apolo- 
gize abjectly, or my husband shall have 
you whipped till you cry' for mercy!" 
And her beautiful eyes blazed. 

Mr. Van Styne looked at her husband, 
who was not only his size and a half 
again, but whose clean living and con- 
sequent strength of muscle were quite 
in evidence. "I cry for mercy now," he 
said. ' ' It was all a jest. I thought you 
could take a joke. It seems you can't. 
I apologize. I apologize abjectly, what- 
ever that may be." And then he laughed. 
"What a vixen it is!" he added to Mr. 
Marks. 

"I refuse ever to speak with you 
again!" she said. And then she turned 
and walked away with Mr. Aversleigh. 

"He 'is a dreadful little wretch!" she 

said, as she went. ' ' I hope I shall never 

see his face again!" And one of Mr. 

Aversleigh's ghosts was laid. But the 
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other one, the possibility that Emily 
might not have married him if he had 
not been able to give her all the luxury 
and flower of life — ^that ghost still walked. 
And as Mr. Aversleigh had asked his 
young wife, on their wedding-day, if she 
were going to be happy, so, whenever he 
ventured to put hope to the touch, he 
asked her if she were happy now. 

"Happy?" she said. "It seems as 
though there should be a new word for 
it!" 

"The world is still bright to you ?" with 
his sudden and seldom transfiguring smile. 
"It is a perfect world!" 
"And you enjoy your life?" 
"What a thankless thing I should be 
if I di^ not! I enjoy every hour of it — 
the dinners, the dances, the operas, the 
dresses, the drives, and — and" — she 
looked up at him, half shyly, half tender- 
ly— "and you!" 
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But Mr. Aversleigh would have been so 
much happier, had she left out mention 
of the dinners, the dances, the drives, 
and their kind ! When one is determined 
to torment himself. Nature puts every- 
thing ready to his hand. 



IV 



You would have said, had you seen 
Mrs. Aversleigh in these early years 
of her marriage, that she was indeed the 
ideal woman, so far as appearances make 
one seem that; the one most beautiful 
woman in the world, perhaps, unless it 
were your own sweetheart and ideal — 
the woman who is bom once in a gener- 
ation, as if she were a type of the per- 
fection that the race can reach. The 
splendor with which Mr. Aversleigh had 
surrounded her seemed only her prop- 
er atmosphere. She became it well, he 
used to say. When one night — ^his wife 
having read him the poem — he dreamed 
of seeing the Blessed Damosel leaning 
over the ramparts of the sky, she wore the 
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very gown Emily wore when going out 
to a festivity from which he had been 
excused. In spite of the fact that pale- 
gold tissue is not the ordinary wear of 
spirits, yet to him she seemed all of 
heaven. And there were the tiara and 
necklace and stomacher of the great Bur- 
mah rubies, every one a marvel of tint 
and glow, but far less lovely than the 
soft rose-bloom on her oval cheek, and 
not with any such glow as that in the 
great dark, tender eyes. He could not 
help smiling, though, as he awoke — 
laughing had come to be not much in Mr. 
Aversleigh's line in these days — at the 
apotheosis of a gown of Callot's. But, 
in point of fact, he would not have 
thought the Blessed Damosel of his dream 
of more worth than a paper doll, if she 
had not had that smile, that ingenuous 
sweetness, which was so much a part of 
Mrs. Aversleigh's charm. 
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Mr. Aversleigh was not a person who 
concerned himself with what we call the 
occult, and he looked for no especial 
cause for this dream of his, unless it 
were to be found in a bit of cheese that 
failed to digest itself; and he never 
thought of attributing the dream to a 
haunting thought of the possibilities of 
a change in his fortunes, through the 
peradventiire of misfortune to his great 
enterprise, which might make also such 
a change in Emily as to remove her to 
regions beyond his reach; for in this 
perpetual doubt of himself and her he 
doubted but that if he lost his wealth he 
wotdd practically lose Emily with it. 

For affairs in the Street were going very 
badly with Mr. Aversleigh just then. An 
unexpected crisis in European politics 
had sent certain bonds in which he had 
a large interest, and on which he relied 
for collateral in emergency, down and all 
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but out of sight; the mining shares, of 
which he found himself fooHshly short, 
had suddenly, on the discovery of new 
lodes, soared beyond the most sanguine 
dreams of the operators; he had been 
caught, as he deserved to be, in a corner 
in wheat; and the big affair in which he 
had involved himself with Summersfield 
and Madison and Mountcastle was trou- 
bling him out of measure. He could have 
withstood the unexpected decline of the 
bonds, as he did not wish to sell them, 
although their value for use was impaired, 
and he could average his mining loss 
against good luck in some industrials; 
but knowledge of our losses often reaches 
the public when no one knows anything 
of our gains, and Mr. Aversleigh's credit 
had been called in question sufficiently to 
be very crippling in the existing state of 
the market; and now a crisis was reached 
in the great deal over which he had 
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schemed and labored so sedulously — in 
which, in fact, he had risked everything, 
and out of which he was to come, if suc- 
cessful, not only with clean millions, but 
with his millions many times reduplicated. 
He dared not think of the other con- 
tingency — ^for it meant ruin. 

And so, walking home at quite a late 
hour for him, that day before his dream, 
Mr. Aversleigh had been worried and 
depressed. He felt as if he were in the 
wilderness and alone, for now his reverses 
threatened to be tremendous, and he 
dared not speak of them to his wife. 
And he was thinking — it was certainly 
an "off moment" with Mr. Aversleigh — 
that it would be too much bliss on earth 
if a man's wife could understand his busi- 
ness ventures and be one with him in 
them as in all else. And thereat his wife 
came to meet him, a shining apparition, 
in the gown of gold-tissue with the dazzle 
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of rubies; and he had acknowledged to 
himself that her province was just to be 
radiant. And thus he would not detain 
her, and, after seeing her off, had eaten 
his lonely dinner and had returned to 
the endless figures with which he could 
not work the miracle that should make 
two and two make ten, and the sum and 
result of which seemed to him a death- 
sentence. 

Mr. Aversleigh by-and-by heard the 
clattering of the motor-car again, and 
he automatically covered over some of 
the papers as she entered on her re- 
turn. 

"I knew you were up," she said, "up 
with my rivals — those terrible figures. 
I suppose they would be all Greek to me, 
if I tried to read them. Aren't you rich 
enough now? Must you go on?" And 
she bent, dropping a light kiss on his 
forehead. "And I having such a gay 
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time!" she said. "But I was the first 
to come away." 

"Well, there's nothing gay in this!" 
he said, before he thought, feeling that 
she took his trouble so lightly, forgetting 
that she knew nothing about it. "It's 
maybe the end of all things!" And he 
left the room hurriedly lest he should 
hear her exclaim, ' ' How silly to be bother- 
ing about figures so!" and then kissing a 
finger to him and hurrying off herself 
to her light dreams — the "footless fancies 
of the golden day." 

' ' What can be the matter ?" Emily said 
to herself, as she went up-stairs. ' ' Have 
I offended him ? Ought I to understand 
those figures? Oh, I couldn't; it needs 
special education. Why doesn't he have 
confidence in me and make me under- 
stand! I wonder if he is ill. I am sure 
he works too hard." She sat down at 
her window, when she had leisurely laid 
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off her finery, and looked out, still won- 
dering. A waning moon in a gap of the 
buildings beyond looked back at her like 
some evil sprite; she did not know east 
from west in the city, or a waning from 
a new moon ; and she questioned vaguely 
why there should be a new moon so late 
at night or so early in the morning.. And 
then the moon recalled to her an evening 
now so long ago it seemed — an evening in 
that old life of hers, when they were all 
rowing on the river, and there was a new 
moon above the dark circle of the woods, 
half drowned in a rosy flare of sunset. 
The boats had been drawn together by 
some unwise rowers, and then, in answer 
to a challenge, she had risen in her place, 
reaching for a bough, her foot as light as 
a bird; and in the instant the boat had 
tipped, and although as instantly it 
regained its balance, she had lost hers 
irremediably and had plunged into the 
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dark water of the deepest pool. She 
shivered now with remembrance of the 
cold surge of the water about her, and 
then she grew rosy-warm again as she 
remembered also that in a heart-beat's 
time Mr. Aversleigh had plunged after 
her, and she came to the surface in his 
grasp, and he had said: "Put your hand 
on my shoulder and we shall get to shore" ; 
and she had had sense enough to obey 
him, the boats turning about and fol- 
lowing, and then, when their feet touched 
bottom, he had taken her hand and run 
with her up to the house, that with her 
dripping clothes about her she might not 
get chilled in the air of the coming even- 
ing; and he had paused a moment, a 
single moment, at the gate, and wet as 
she was, as they both were, had caught 
her in his arms one swift instant, and half 
said, half sobbed : ' ' Thank God ! Thank 
God! I have you safe, my darling!" 
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And she said to herself now, as she put 
her rubies into the case and slipped the 
case into the safe: "How can I be so 
foolish! Of course, of course he loves 
me ! But no one can think of two things 
at once, and he is thinking just now, it 
may be, how he can buy up the gap in 
the Milky Way!" 

Mr. Aversleigh was an exceedingly 
temperate man; but that night, before he 
returned to his work, he felt the need of 
something that should lift him up a lit- 
tle. And at the sideboard in the dining- 
room he was breaking a biscuit and sip- 
ping a glass of sherry, when in the 
diamond glass of the sideboard's back 
he saw the apparition of as strange a 
monster as Caliban himself. It was the 
reflection of a face so distorted by the 
bevelled edges of the glass as to make 
half a dozen faces at half a dozen differ- 
ent angles, and all one face ; and turning 
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to the window he saw very distinctly 
there what could only be a man looking 
into the room. 

Mr. Aversleigh went with amazing 
quickness to the long French casement 
that opened to the floor, and threw it 
aside. "Step in," he said, "if you please, 
and take a glass of wine with me." And 
immediately he had seized the man, who, 
caught in the tough woodbine there, 
could not at once free himself and drop 
and run, and had jerked him by the col- 
lar of his reefer into the room. 

"You ain't no right to do that!" the 
man exclaimed. "I wam't in your 
house. I was looking in your winder 
just. A cat may look at a king." 

"You are in my house now," said Mr. 
Aversleigh, "and there's a jimmy in your 
coat, and a dark lantern in your hand. 
It's a cold night. Here, have this glass 
of wine. An albert-biscuit, or a saltine ? 
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Now I would like to have you tell me 
why you selected this particular house 
for your job. Perhaps there isn't an- 
other house in the row where the owner 
is in more want of what you are looking 
for!" 

"Money?" said the man. "We don't 
look much for money. Nobs don't keep 
it layin' round. But how about them 
jools your wife had on when her cloak 
dropped t'other night as she got out o' 
the bubble?" 

"You wouldn't have taken her trinkets 
from a woman ? Besides, it would have 
done you no good. Each of those stones 
is known by name to every jeweller in 
Europe and America. You couldn't have 
disposed of one of them." 

As Mr. Aversleigh spoke, he opened 
with the other hand, and without look- 
ing, a secret drawer in the sideboard, 
taking out a revolver that was kept 
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there by Terence, the butler. "Now," 
he said, ' ' if you have finished your wine, 
kindly go to the door," and with the 
revolver looking him in the face, before 
he could reach for his own, the man 
laughed grimly and went, unbarring and 
unlocking the door at Mr. Aversleigh's 
direction, and closed it behind him, re- 
marking that it wasn't the usual way to 
dismiss company, but as if quite satis- 
fied at being dismissed. And Mr. Avers- 
leigh refastened the door, with the help 
of Terence, who had heard voices and 
now appeared and secured the dining- 
room window, with an immense added 
respect for his master, who went back to 
his figures. 

When Mr. Aversleigh at last went up- 
stairs, his wife was sleeping the sleep of 
the beautiful — so rosy and deep the sleep, 
so sweet the smile on her face, that he 
felt her spirit might be in heavenly 
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places; and he turned away, half in- 
dignantly, for all, to think she could sleep 
so soundly in the midst of his trouble, 
and then laughing a little sardonically 
in his thoughts as he remembered the 
Sicilian sailor he had once seen in a great 
Mediterranean storm first praying to the 
image of his madonna, and throwing it 
into the sea as the storm raged on. 

Before Mr. Aversleigh had left the li- 
brary he had succeeded in bringing the 
statement of his affairs into the sem- 
blance of a conditional safety, so that he 
saw that if he could lay hold of a certain 
sum of money he could be tided over 
shoal water and into harbor. He had 
sailed so long on the high-tide of pros- 
perity, that failure seemed to him a dis- 
grace worse than death; and he knew 
that if he went down the market would 
go down with him, and that would bring 
terrible loss to hundreds of others; and 
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because he was exceedingly proud of his 
honorable reputation in finance and of 
his success — for, if there had ever been a 
shadow of doubt in any transaction, he 
had made the balance lean to the other 
side — ^failure was the more bitter. 

It was such a small sum, comparative- 
ly, that would save him now, like a morsel 
thrown to piorsuing wolves — a quarter of 
a million ready money. He was saying 
it now to himself, as he left his wife's 
bedside, the thought of his troubles re- 
turning as he moved away. Just that, 
to work like the slight force at the long 
arm of the lever that lifts an exceeding 
weight. And at the moment his eye was 
caught by the glint of the little key left 
in the door of the safe that was hid in 
the panelling. "Of what use is a safe 
when the key is left in the door?" he 
thought, being in a mood when trifles mag- 
nify themselves; and this was no trifle. 
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And upon that he remembered the in- 
tending burglar. He would have taken 
Mrs. Aversleigh's jewels, would he ? The 
very thought was a profanation. He had 
been after the rubies; and a great haul 
it would have been. Mrs. Aversleigh 
could not have worn them, as she had 
done on so many a stately occasion, with- 
out its being known to the world of the 
lower order of graft that she had them. 
And, of course, the man had confederates 
among those who knew the whereabouts 
of most of the splendid jewels worn in 
society. He must keep a watchman in 
the house; that was what he must do. 
If he didn't, the things would have to 
be taken to the safety-deposit boxes 
whenever they were worn, and sent for 
whenever they were wanted; and even 
then they would be in the house over 
night, and at the mercy of those that 
were after them. Great possessions only 
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meant great trouble. But something 
must be done ; the things were too price- 
less to be risked as they had been. The 
man would have got them with such 
precious ease — that little door being left 
ajar — it made a chiU creep up Mr. Avers- 
leigh's spine as he thought of his wife's 
grief and consternation had he done so. 
And then a devil began whispering in his 
ear, "What you need is there!" That 
was quite true. Those stones were more 
valuable now even than when he bought 
them — rubies being a royal fashion. 
Gorgeous stones they were, too; looking 
at them one saw the very essence of the 
after-glow at its burning-point of splen- 
dor when great beams strike through the 
clouds, the spark in them like that when 
the sun below the horizon sends its ray 
to touch some peak of ice, and yet with 
all the warmth that lies in the heart of 
the reddest rose that blows. And the 
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diamonds, too, were old mine stones, 
purely white and luminous, stones that 
had been worn in the turbans of Indian 
rajahs, and had been played with by the 
slim, tawny fingers of the royal zenanas. 
Yes, Mr. Aversleigh had never regarded 
money in the balance with a desire of his 
wife's, though to be sure Emily wore 
them but seldom, thinking them too 
striking for any but exceptional occasions. 
Well, superb as they were, they were Mrs. 
Aversleigh's, and hers they would remain. 
Would they remain hers, if failure came ? 
No, no, there would be a clean sweep. 

And thus their possibilities of help to 
him kept recurring to his mind. Why 
should he be half wild with anxiety when 
the very things bought with his own 
money were here, and could relieve him ? 
She would lose them, anyway, by due 
process of law if he did not make use 
of them. If he did take them — a cold 
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chill seized him. Had he really come to 
that! 

But he would be calm. He would con- 
sider. Was it better for him to take and 
use those jewels, or to have the law take 
them, and with them everything else, 
and his wife — the beautiful, sumptuous 
creature now so acquainted with luxury 
— begin life over again in a little fiat or 
a frame house in the suburbs ? But why 
not tell his wife all this ? Ah, she would 
never understand it, if he tried to explain 
the matter. It would hurt and grieve 
her, too; he could not bear to think of 
that. And when the jewels were gone — 
if even by her reluctant consent — he 
would see plainly what he had so long 
been fearing vaguely. She would try to 
bear it, and to bear with him; and if 
worse came to worst, what she valued 
most would be gone, she would be unable 
to hide her disappointment, and he would 
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be desperate seeing her restlessness in 
her fetters; for her marriage wotild be a 
prison to her. And since this would be 
suffering to her, should he let her suffer 
it? Should he, for a foolish qualm of 
conscience, or of sentiment, let her en- 
dure this suffering and take her now, in 
the best years of her life, out of the world 
she had so grown to love — and this his 
failure would do — ^when with one stroke 
of courage it could be prevented? To 
ask her consent, besides, would not only 
disturb her sadly, but would destroy his 
prestige with her. Truly, it took cour- 
age to take a wife's jewels away from her 
without consulting her! 

But only let him get through this 
strait, and with this help in hand the 
thing was as sure as Fate! Then he 
would leave the market, would leave it 
with a fortune immense beyond a doubt, 
and his wife know nothing of the danger 
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she had escaped, and sail on triumph- 
antly as long as she lived. Yes; taking 
all things into consideration, the best 
thing he could do was to use the rubies. 
He went over his ground again. If 
he told her his intention, what would his 
wife think ? A lovely, inconsiderate being, 
her check-book showed how little she 
could comprehend about even the small 
matters of finance. To her Wall Street 
was a cave of Aladdin only, to which she 
felt he had the words of the open-ses- 
ame. She would declare, out of hand, 
that she could never have a moment's 
security in her possessions again. "My 
rubies! My great royal rubies! Why, 
you gave them to me. They are mine, 
aren't they?" — ^with that sweet, incon- 
sequential way of hers. "Yours, cer- 
tainly. But you must let me use them," 
he might reply. * ' Use your wife's jewels ? 
Is it you? Is it I?" He had seen her 
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eyes bla^ like stars, in her righteous 
indignation with Mr. Van Styne. They 
might do so again. Or even if she took 
the part of injured and pathetic dignity: 
"They are yours," she might say. "I 
told you so in the beginning." And if 
he replied, "But I shall return them" — 
why would she not declare a trifle im- 
patiently, "Oh, once gone, gone again, 
always gone! But never mind. You 
have a right to do as you please with your 
own. Only — I could never have be- 
lieved — I didn't think you would — " 
Or if by any blessed chance she entered 
into the spirit of the thing: "Oh, you 
shall! Of'coiirse you shall take them!" 
she cries gayly in his fancy. And then 
he cannot bear the sweetness of it. 

By that time the whirling rapidity of 

his thoughts had thrown Mr. Aversleigh 

into a wet chill, and he sat up in bed, 

sure that he never could tell his circum- 
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stances to Mrs. Aversleigh and ask her 
for the help her jewels could afford. 
But what was he to do then ? 

How many times had he seen her hold 
them up to the candelabra, ere she put 
them on, with her beautiful head a little 
aside, while she revelled in the aflfiuence 
of their light and color! How many- 
times had she come gayly toward him 
and, with her white finger-tips upon 
them, had told him it was all nonsense 
about beauty unadorned being adorned 
the most, and bade him see for himself 
that she was twice as captivating as she 
was before she had these things of splen- 
dor! There she was now, sweetly sleep- 
ing in the moonlight that filtered between 
the curtains, that always weird light of 
a waning moon silvering all the rich 
room, her long, dark lashes resting on 
her cheek, a smile parting her lips, as she 
remembered perhaps in her dream some 
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wit whispered in her ear by her last 
partner at the ball. A swift and sudden 
glow of resentment took the place of 
the shiver of a few moments before, and 
all at once, in a complete reversal of the 
poles of his being, he said to himself that 
he would have her jewels, and she should 
never be the wiser. 

He could not, then he said, he would 
not, humiliate himself before her. What 
power he had, what supremacy, he felt 
to be due to his granting favors, not 
begging them. He would not yield the 
position; he would never place himself 
in such an abject light before her! Not 
while this other course was open. For 
what was easier than now, while she was 
wrapped away in this remote aura of 
sleep, to steal across the moonlit room 
from one shadow to another, to secure 
the casket, to lock the safe and keep 
the key — that she might conjecture she 
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had mislaid it — till he could put the case 
back with every diamond, every ruby, 
replaced by as skilfully cut crystals as 
cunning hands could set there? After 
which the key could easily be found. 
And with the thought and security that 
some time — soon — he should return them, 
he reassured himself. Possibly the ex- 
cited condition of Mr. Aversleigh's nerves 
may be urged in his excuse. But in after- 
time he recognized no excuse. 

A moment's pause, a moment's strug- 
gle with temptation and opportunity; 
and then the case, which was of rather 
a good size, was taken down to the li- 
brary to be done up with his papers 
which he usually sent to the office by 
one of his clerks, but which, on this oc- 
casion, he would take himself. And the 
key was in his pocket-book. With this 
help in hand, his fortunes were al- 
ready mending, his business difficulties 
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practically at an end, and fortune as- 
sured. 

Mr. Aversleigh was somewhat ghastly 
in the morning; but it was not because 
of want of sleep ; for he had slept rather 
late; but his sleep was the thin sleep 
of trouble, his mind recurring to all the 
coil of the recent past, he talking in his 
dream. His wife, awakened by the mur- 
mur, had heard, with a puzzled wonder, 
the words he said and said again, like 
the tolling of a far-away bell. It was, 
perhaps, a foreshadowing of the future, 
and of the price he would have to pay 
for this peace of the ledger and counting- 
room to-day, that made Mr. Aversleigh 
look worn and haggard. 



IN returning the jewels to the firm from 
which, in the first place, they were 
purchased, the head of which firm was 
also a money-lender on a large scale, Mr. 
Aversleigh had pledged that person to 
secrecy, and had assured him that he 
was under only a temporary embarrass- 
ment, and should with no doubt at all 
redeem them in a very few days; but 
that in the mean time he needed the help 
of their value, and he must have some 
excellent paste put into the same settings 
till such time as he could come for them 
again with a free hand. 

It was the most mortifying, the most 
distressing moment of Mr. Aversleigh's 
life to the present day. "I have been 
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a good customer of yours," he said to 
the jeweller, whose hard eyes and rigid 
lips showed no sympathy. "I expect 
to continue to be. As soon as I close this 
affair I want another string of pearls, 
matched pearls, something finer than 
any I have seen here. I shall not haggle 
over the price, either. I think you will 
find it to your advantage to assist me 
in this crisis." 

"But you can hardly expect me to 
advance the amount originally paid on 
these stones," said the other. "Besides, 
I am not sure we have so much in bank." 

"You can raise it! You can find it!" 
said Mr. Aversleigh. 

"It is a hazardous proposition. You 
remember what trouble we had in finding 
the stones. Such rubies are rare. They 
belong to queens. It may not be possible 
to dispose of them — " 

"I don't wish you to dispose of them!" 
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exdaimed Mr. Aversleigh. "I distinctly 
wish you not to do so. I shall come for 
them again, and for others and finer — " 

"If there were some other security," 
said the jeweller. "Such collateral as a 
mortgage on your house, for instance." 

"It is Mrs. Aversleigh's house." 

"And you will not — she will not — 
It is out of the question then!" 

Was Mr. Aversleigh to have his shame 
and his theft for nothing, and to be beg- 
gared besides? "Here," he said, "I will 
make it plain to you." And he -took up 
the parcel of papers that had disguised 
the casket and, opening them, laid his 
whole case before the man, the man be- 
ing as well acquainted with the intricacies 
of the market as Mr. Aversleigh himself, 
having the training proper to a great 
money-lender. 

The man's eyes sparkled with the ex- 
citement and allurement of the affair as 
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he began to comprehend it. He felt 
something of the spirit of the race-horse 
before the start. It was a big gamble! 
A big certainty! He saw at once, with 
this margin, the magnificent assurance 
of success for Mr. Aversleigh and his 
associates who had risked so enormously. 

Mr. Aversleigh put up his papers. His 
hands trembled, and the drops stood on 
his forehead. It was a dreadful moment. 
But his heart pounded on with intent 
purpose. He opened the case and let 
the live rubies shine up in the jeweller's 
eyes. 

"Well," said the latter, after a while, 
"it's a good thing. You shall have the 
money on one condition — that you let 
me into the deal. For the rest, when you 
have cleaned up the slate you will not 
be redeeming these; you will be buying 
finer. Yes, I can have the paste ready 
at once. Fortunately, we have some, 
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just over, ordered for an actress appear- 
ing presently as Theodora. I will wager 
she saw these on Mrs. Aversleigh before 
she gave her order. We will send for 
more for her. Yes, Mr. Aversleigh, the 
transaction is strictly between ourselves 
at all points." 

And after a half-hour's debate Mr. 
Aversleigh went out with the checks that 
were to be his salvation, some little slips 
of paper, yet they were a wall between 
him and outer darkness. But in spite 
of the keen satisfaction of saving him- 
self, of. carrying out his purposes, of see- 
ing his opponents confounded, it was a 
dark day to Mr. Aversleigh. 

It was almost reluctantly that he en- 
tered his home that night. How luxuri- 
ous with warmth, with lights, with flowers 
it was! A fit place for his wife, but no 
place for him. He felt that he had no 
right to be beside her in her innocence and 
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her sweetness. In spite of all success, 
Mr. Aversleigh was that night a very un- 
happy man. For among the gods of his 
worship was his notion and ideal of him- 
self as an honest man; and how can a 
man be happy who has lost a god and 
an ideal ? In what respect was he better 
than the burglar he had let out of the 
door! 

Emily was standing at the door of her 
sitting-room, as he went up-stairs. To 
his amazement she seemed to be wring- 
ing her hands. Could she possibly know 
what he had done ? 

"Oh, Mr. Aversleigh!" she was exclaim- 
ing. "I am so glad you have come. I 
have been searching and searching every- 
where. Toinette and I. We have asked 
all the servants, and Toinette and Der- 
went have looked through every one of 
the drawers, and it can't be found — " 

"What is it can't be found, my dear?" 
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said the apparently bewildered husband. 
"What — Are you a little incoherent?" 
"Oh, I am so worried about it," she 
continued, as if he had not spoken. "I 
don't know what to do! And I am sure, 
I am sure I hid the key, as I always do!" 
"The key? What key?" 
"Why, the key of the safe!" 
"Oh, that's what you are talking about. 
The dining-room safe?" 

"Oh no, no, dear, my safe! And I 
put the key away — " 

"Why, yes, I usually see you do it." 
"I hate to make a disturbance; but 
I think we ought to call in a detective, 
don't you? I shall be thinking I hear 
fingers fumbling along the walls, and 
men creeping to the place, and lie wide 
awake till I'm ill. Oh, it's terrible!" 
And the tears stifled her speech. 

"Oh no, my love, I shall be here," he 
said, reassuringly. 
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"To be sure! Of course! But you're 
only one man. I was reading of their 
taking Mr. Marthison's watch, and his 
wife had such a cramp come in her foot, 
when she saw them taking her rings, that 
she couldn't keep still and cried right 
out. Oh me, I might have Derwent and 
Charles sit up all night in the back hall. 
They usually come in the back doors; 
and they haven't any souls, you know; 
they come prepared to kill. I would 
rather they killed me than have them 
take my rubies! I shall vex myself into 
a fever." 

"My dear, it is not worth while." 

"I know, after such forgetfulness, you 
will say I ought not to be trusted with 
a paper doll. And I oughtn't!" 

"Nonsense, dear child. Accidents will 
happen. And the key is a trifle. We will 
get another, or have another safe, or 
something." 
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And then Mrs. Aversleigh laughed as 
easily as she had cried. Tears only wash- 
ed her eyes, and left them brighter. "Oh, 
I art! so wretched!" she cried, in spite of 
the laugh. 

"You will make lines on your fore- 
head, my darling, and I can't have that. 
Put it all out of your mind. There is 
no reason at all for thinking the key is 
anything but mislaid. I can't have your 
complexion paled and your eyes reddened 
for want of sleep, or for a handful of 
rubies." 

"Oh, are my eyes red ? I should think 
they would be!" 

"No, they never are. But suppose 
everything in the safe were lost — we can 
find others." 

"Mr. Aversleigh, what are you thinking 

of! Have you money to throw away? 

If you have, I will not be the one to 

throw it ! I am going to raise such a riot 
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over this matter, that the key will have 
to appear ! If whoever has the key opens 
the safe and takes my precious rubies — 
why, I should not have an hour's peace 
in all the rest of my life. Oh, I don't 
know how I can endure it with a dinner 
to-night! I am really too agitated for 
guests—" 

"I had quite forgotten. The dinner. 
Yes." 

"Well, there is nothing but to control 
myself, if I can, and make the best of it. 
I dare say they'll talk of nothing but 
burglary and murder, after I tell them 
about the key. But — -" 

' ' My dear, I am quite persuaded it will 
be best to say nothing about the matter 
at dinner," said her husband. "People 
are not interested in our affairs. And it 
might interfere with the steps I shall take. 
If you want to find the rubies, be silent. 
And really, if you will oblige me, you will 
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let the subject pass and leave the whole 
affair to me." But his laugh was hard 
and forced, for Mr. Aversleigh felt as if 
out of his heart he could never laugh again. 

"Oh, he's a comfort," sighed Mrs. 
Aversleigh. "But Fate is against me. 
I meant to make him so happy after I 
found out about his business." 

Her husband was waiting for her as she 
came down the drawing-room ready to 
meet her guests. "Only see how un- 
fortunate I am," she said. "All my 
splendor locked up and the key gone! 
And I have simply had to array myself 
like an ingenue." 

"You never looked lovelier in your 
life," he answered, as he gazed at her in 
her white silk, without any other orna- 
ment than the gardenias in her hair and 
on her breast; although a scarf of price- 
less lace said she covild wear jewels if 
she would. 
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"I would have liked to wear the 
rubies to-night," she said. "The Hun- 
garian women have wonderful jewels. 
And Count Ladislao — Oh, I do hope 
the dinner will go off well! Somehow I 
feel as if everything was out of joint — I 
am so disturbed about that key!" 

' ' I shall have to forbid you perempto- 
rily to give it another thought. Wait till 
you see me disttirbed about it," said her 
husband. 

"I think, you are — a little," she said. 
"Ah, here they come!" 

Contrary to the hostess's forebodings, 
the dinner was a success; the gold and 
silver plate, the Sevres, the crystal were 
as fine as Count Ladislao had seen in 
royal palaces; the wines were cooled to 
a frosty sparkle; the grapes were like 
the grapes of Eschol for size and purpling 
juice and lustre; and the flowers were 
the crown of the year, and chef and 
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cuisine unrivalled. But the conversa- 
tion — the conversation made Mrs. Avers- 
leigh's blood run cold; and perhaps Mr. 
Aver sleigh's as well. 

"Have you heard of the dreadful hap- 
penings at the Randy Lennards?" asked 
Mrs. Van Roess of the table, bristling 
with her news before they had reached 
the pompano. 

"At the Lennards?" 

"Yes. And you will not believe me 
when I tell you. But it will be in all the 
papers presently, and then you will have 
to believe it," said Mrs. Van Roess, with 
her tinkling laugh. 

"Every one believes what is in the 
papers," said Mr. Madison. 

"Why, it seems that Randolph Len- 
nard saw a stone gone from that curious 
ornament his wife wears. He asked her 
if she knew it, and she said she had lost 
it, she supposed, coming home from the 
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opera one night; and so, without saying 
anything more to her about it, he took 
it down to Sparkler's to have another 
diamond put in. You know it was his 
mother's, and her mother's before her — 
an heirloom; and he valued it senti- 
mentally and exceedingly, much more 
than its money- value, you know — " 

"Oh yes, indeed, I should think so," 
sighed Mrs. Aversleigh. 

"And what do you think? Sparkler 
told him that Mrs. Lennard had had all 
the diamonds taken out, the real dia- 
monds — not one, but all! — and had sold 
them, and had some theatrical glass 
stones set in their place!" 

"It isn't possible! And do you be- 
lieve it's true? How dared she? If 
Randy hadn't been so careful with his 
money!" was murmured from one end 
of the table to the other. 

"Well; you can believe, too, that 
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when Randolph came home there was a 
pretty how-do-you-do — " 

"I never heard of anything so dis- 
graceful!" exclaimed Mrs. Aversleigh. 
"How could she look her husband in 
the face!" 

"I doubt if she has the chance in a 
hurry. Randolph simply told his man 
to pack, and he has moved out and left 
her. Of course he will have her taken 
care of, and all that. You can't divorce 
a woman for stealing your mother's dia- 
monds — " 

"Do you quite call it stealing?" said 
Mr. Aversleigh, faintly. "Had they not 
been given to her — " 

"A shocking situation!" said Mrs. 
Madison. 

"But I have heard of such things be- 
fore," said Mr. Mountcastle. 

"I never did!" cried Emily. "Here, 
among our own people! Why, she has 
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dined at this table. I feel as if she had 
soiled us all!" 

"Oh, it will be glossed over and for- 
gotten," said Mrs. Madison. "We shall 
meet her everywhere." 

"What odds will that be? She will 
still be the one who did such a shameful 
thing. I can't blame Mr. Lennard. I 
would never see her again if I were he. 
I should despise her too much to be able 
to live under the same roof!" 

"You are always so strenuous, Emily," 
said Mrs. Summersfield, laughing. 

And Mr. Aversleigh swallowed his 
wine, and the butler fiUed his glass again 
and yet again before the color came back 
to his white face, and he never said a 
word. 

"I am amazed," said Count Ladislao, 
"that in this country I should find — " 

"Be amazed at nothing here," said 
Mr. Mountcastle. "But in point of fact 
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I suppose Mrs. Lennard was really in 
want of money — " 

"That makes no difference," said his 
wife. "And for my part, I would rather 
bxirglars took my treasure than lose them 
that way." 

"I suppose Randolph never gave them 
to her actually, they being his mother's. 
It wouldn't be like him." 

"But there being no children, she 
could have reasoned that they ceased 
to be heirlooms, as there was no one to 
whom to pass them on. But speaking 
of burglars — " 

"Oh, don't let us speak of them!" cried 
Emily, in a horror. "It — it frightens 
me so!" 

"It frightened me," said the Count, 
"when I awoke one night, shortly after 
I had landed here, and saw a man stand- 
ing over me with a pistol — " 

"It frightened me one night when I 
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took an intending burglar in and gave 
him a glass of wine, and let him out by 
the front door — " 

"When, Mr. Aversleigh, oh when!" 
cried his wife. 

" Not long ago." 

"And you never told me! Oh, that 
explains everything! We shall be mur- 
dered in our sleep — " 

"My dear!" 

"Oh, I don't know what the world is 
coming to!" said Emily, recovering her- 
self from her slip. "All over it peo- 
ple are wanting what doesn't belong to 
them. I'm sure the world was a great 
deal happier place before they discovered 
all the new gold-fields, and diamond mines, 
and the telegraph, and everything!" 

"Oh, I don't," said Mrs. Van Roess. 
"I think the world is better now than it 
ever was. In old times just think what 
might have happened to Mrs. Randy." 
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"Nothing worse could happen than to 
have her husband despise her! If she 
loved him! And would you think the 
world was good if your husband had 
stolen your necklace and sold the pearls ?" 

And Mr. Aversleigh felt his teeth chat- 
tering. Presently the ladies floated out 
of the room in a white cloud, and left the 
men to their cigars, and Mr. Aversleigh 
to his bitter reflection. 

For several mornings now, when Mr. 
Aversleigh waked, he saw his wife, who 
had waked hours before, her long hair 
falling about her shoulders, creeping 
from this place to that in the room, still 
seeking the lost article while making 
half -inaudible murmurings. ' ' If any one 
has the key and is waiting for us to be 
off our guard," she was saying, or "That 
key has turned into a sword over my 
head," or "If Aunt Emma were here it 
couldn't keep in hiding." But Mr. Avers- 
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leigh feigned slumber, although slumber 
and he were no longer friends. Waking 
or sleeping his face expressed his feeling 
of being a death's-head at the feast; and 
Mrs. Aversleigh was almost as unhappy 
about him as she was disturbed about 
herself and her belongings. 

One night Mr. Aversleigh brought home 
some bulky parcels of papers that he 
locked away in his desk in the library. 
They dined somewhat earlier, as it was 
an opera-night, and Emily had a prej- 
udice in favor of hearing the whole of 
an opera. She was already in the motor- 
car, when at the step he exclaimed about 
his forgetfulness, and went back into the 
house hurriedly, visiting both library and 
sleeping - room. "Why didn't you call 
Charles?" his wife asked, on his return. 

"I was in too much of a hurry for 
that deliberate functionary," he replied. 
" You can't see a good ' Lucia ' without 
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two handkerchiefs," and the machine 
hummed away. 

As Mr. Aversleigh opened his eyes the 
next morning he saw his lovely wife shak- 
ing the window-draperies. ' ' The lost still 
unfound?" he said. "Do you expect it 
to drop out of the curtains?" 

"The great silk cord catches things, 
you know," she said. 

"My dear love, you will really hurt 
yourself if you keep this up. I promised 
to have the men come and attend to it — 
but I have been so preoccupied — Wait 
a moment, I wonder if I looked — I won- 
der I never thought of doing so — but you 
and Toinette — " And hastily throwing 
something on, he began a search him- 
self. "You have looked under the rug, 
of course?" he said. 

"Oh, everywhere!" 

"Through all the drawers? And had 
your gowns shaken?" 
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"Over and over! And, of course, it 
couldn't be in any such places. Some 
one has taken it!" 

"Did you happen to leave it in the 
book you were reading before you fell 
asleep? A sort of book-mark?" 

"Can you think I would leave it 
in a book ? Am I really so stu- 
pid?" 

"That would be a mere accident. 
Where is the book? I remember you 
were reading Love and the Lady. I hope 
you enjoyed it. No; that's not it. The 
thing you want is never there. Ah — 
here — " And he caught up a little vol- 
ume and shook it by its two covers. 
"Emily! See!" he cried. "Are you 
satisfied now? There' is the thing! It 
is so slender it has hardly made a crease 
in the binding. I told you the thing 
would turn up. Now you can go to 
sleep and let me, my love!" 
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"Oh, it takes a man to do things!" 
cried Mrs. Emily. 

It was truly an awful moment to Mr. 
Aversleigh. His fingers were as cold as 
a dead man's as she touched them in 
taking the bit of brass. She kissed the 
little thing as if it had been a crucifix; 
and in a moment more the safe was 
opened and the jewel-box was in her 
hands. Yes, there it was, and there 
were the jewels in it, with their exquisite 
filigree setting in gold-work of tiny East 
Indian gods. 

"Oh, you beautiful things!" she ex- 
claimed. "You royal creatures! How 
alive you are! You have just waked 
from a long sleep, and my heart has been 
almost broken about you!" 

"You see!" said Mr. Aversleigh to him- 
self. "Her heart is fixed on them. And 
the counterfeits are just as fine to her. 
Suppose I had asked her for them, taking 
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it for granted she would rather surrender 
them than give me the disgrace of 
bankruptcy! Only suppose!" And he 
turned on his pillow that he might not 
see her. 

And then — ah, then what was happen- 
ing! Those arms — this warm cheek — 
this sweet murmur in his ear — "Oh, 
my darling !' ' his wife was crying. ' ' Don't 
you remember — don't you know I heard 
you talking in your sleep? Didn't I 
hear what you said about a quarter of 
a million dollars ? Here it is ! Here is a 
quarter of a million dollars ! I never felt 
the value of money before. I always 
kept the jewels as yours. See! They 
will put an end to trouble and — oh, I am 
so happy ! Oh, me, me ! you have thought 
I was just a child playing with broken 
glass; you thought I cared for nothing 
but gayety!" she cried, at his stolid stare. 
"But my husband, my dear husband!" 
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— tears falling and laugh following. "I 
never found the words — I was never 
quite sure you cared to have me — oh, do 
you care ? Then you will love me enough 
to use the things!" 

Was this Emily ? Was this the butter- 
fly of his fancying ? What blindness had 
been his! He felt like a man with 
whom an angel had walked while he 
was blind. In all the years to come 
he must feel himself a thief — he whose 
great joy and satisfaction in the years 
that were past had been that he was an 
honest man. But she clung to him more 
closely yet, and as he wept with her, 
although her tears were tears of glad- 
ness, his were wrung from the agony of 
his soul. 

Mr. Aversleigh burned that case of 

false splendor, case and gold and all. The 

housemaid never knew of the treasure of 

gold in those ashes. His great deal was 
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pulled off successfully, and was the 
amazement of the world of money. The 
jeweller retired from business, after hav- 
ing found for Mrs. Aversleigh, at her hus- 
band's order, rubies which are really 
royal possessions. And Mr. Aversleigh 
has settled the better part of his im- 
mense fortune upon her, feeling it her 
right, since acquired as it was. 

The night that he brought home to 
his wife those more magnificent and real 
rubies, he had a curious fancy to put 
them in the safe, as he had taken their 
predecessors out. He knew where his 
wife kept the key; and when he thought 
she was well asleep, he possessed himself 
of it. How he hated the touch of that 
key, though — that little flat piece of 
brass! It seemed to him a sentient 
thing of evil. He made up his mind in 
that instant of handling it that there 
should be another safe, with another 
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key, placed in another part of the wall, 
that when he should become used to it 
he might not be perpetually reminded 
of what he must try to forget. This key 
felt in his hand like a tag and label of 
his sin and treachery. His shaking 
fingers dropped it; and as he turned, 
startled by the sound, which, slight as it 
was, seemed enormous in his exaggerat- 
ing ears, he thought he saw the long 
lashes tremble on his wife's cheek. But 
in a moment he had regained the poor 
key, and had slipped the case inside the 
safe. 

And then, before he could relock it, 
her pretty bare feet making no noise on 
the thick rug, his wife's arm was on his 
shoulder where he knelt, her long hair 
drooping about him as she bent. "I 
saw you all the time," she cried. "What 
are you burgling in my safe for? You 
have put something in there for me ! Let 
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me see!" And then, with the rubies 
strung about her in her whiteness, she 
was such an apparition of beauty and 
splendor as some oriental queen might 
have been, but never was. Her husband 
wondered if so some heavenly being might 
have appeared to an earthly lover. 

"I am the beggar-maid, and you are 
King Cophetua!" she said. "Oh, you 
prodigal of givers, you loveliest of lovers, 
you dearest and best of husbands, you 
don't seem to know that your love is 
more precious than rubies!" And ex- 
cept for that, she never let him discover 
that, in her development, much of her 
childish tastes was a thing of the past; 
that, although their colors and Hghts and 
depths were still beautiful to her, those 
jewels were not valued for the sake of 
arraying herself with them, or of out- 
shining other women, and that she had 
come to care for the wearing of them as 
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part of her husband's honor and estate, 
and not for her own personal pride and 
joy in their barbaric beauty. 

But if Mr. Aversleigh can so arrange it, 
he does not go out with his wife on the 
nights when she sees fit to wear those 
rubies. And sometimes, at night, when 
Emily is in her happy dreams, and Mr. 
Aversleigh lingers by the low fire, some- 
thing that seems neither of flesh nor spirit 
stands before him and makes him wish, 
almost wish, that he had never seen the 
light; and yet he knows it is but the 
projection of his own being. He knows 
very well what his wife would think of 
him, were she aware of his dastardly act ; 
and so he sometimes thinks — ^with his 
rare faculty of tormenting himself — that 
it is not he that has her love, but a false 
image of him that she has created. And 
then he thanks Heaven that she does not 
know it, and hopes in his heart he would 
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not do the same thing again, were he 
tried never so cruelly, and so solaces 
himself. And again the Fate that is 
kind to us all reaches out an obliterating 
finger, and it is but rarely now that Mr. 
Aversleigh sees his strange visitant. For 
the most part he takes life as it comes 
to him — and you can imagine that it 
comes rather pleasantly — and half con- 
tent with love, and with undreamed-of 
sympathy, and with such peace as is his, 
he does not ask if he deserves it. 



THE END 



